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identify 
these 


FRESH 
Blade loin roast ** 
Boston butt** 
Shoulder steak 
SMOKED 
(shoulder butt) 


Moist 
Cooking 
Methods 


(with dry heat) 


oven-roasting: Roast in slow oven (325°F.) on 
rack in low, open pan, fat side up. Do not sear or 


add water. Use meat thermometer: fresh pork 
(well-done)— 185°F.; smoked pork —160°F. 
oven-broiling: Fresh pork is never oven-broiled. 
Cured pork may be. Preheat broiler to degree 
required by your range. Slash fat edges of ham 
slice. Broil on rack 3 inches from heat until well 
done. Turn once. 

pan-broiling and frying: Thin pork chops may 
be pan-broiled or fried. Thin chops and cured 
pork may be pan-broiled in heavy, lightly greased 
open skillet. Brown, turning to cook well done. 
Use no water. Season. To pan-fry, use slightly 
more fat. 


(with moist heat) 


braising: Fresh pork may be 
seasoned or dipped into sea- 
soned flour. Brown slowly in a 
small amount of hot fat, turn- 
ing to brown evenly in a heavy 
skillet or kettle. Add herbs, 
spices and vegetables for addi- 
tional seasoning, and a small 
amount of liquid. Some cured 
pork cuts may be cooked 
covered ‘with liquid. Cover and 
cook until fork-tender on top of 
range or in a 350°F. oven. 


* Boneless 
** Cook by dry heat 


+t Cook by moist heat 
tt Cook by moist or dry heat methods 
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Our 105th year 


POINTS ON PORK 
ei et a T-bone Rib bone Wedge bone Round bone Blade bone 
FRESH 
* FRESH Rib chopt ers 
Loin chopt Center cut loin 
|| d roest (rth end T Loin end roast Shoulder steak 
Caned onderloin (wedge end T *Cutletst 
roast (T and rib “Butterfly chopt *Bensless lela Hem 
#3 bone) Sporeribs ++ Ham slic 
(rib bones only) 
Picnic shoulder 
for 
a) 
: see Co-ed, page 33, for another i a 
TEACHING TOOL from... 


News 


Bake-Off Winners 


Mrs. Leona P. Schnuelle of Crab 
Orchard, Nebraska, received the $25,- 
000 grand prize in the Pillsbury contest 
for her recipe called “Dilly” casserole. 
This is a batter bread, enriched with 
cottage cheese, flavored with dill, then 
baked in a casserole. 

The second prize of $5,000 was 
awarded to Mrs, Frances M. Roek, East 
Detroit, Michigan, for her chocolate 
macaroon cake. The unique way in 
which the coconut macaroon mixture is 
layered into the batter produces a mar- 
ble effect, the white coconut contrasting 
with the dark chocolate. 


Contest Winners 

Three teen-agers have received top 
prizes in the recent Singer young style- 
maker contest. Mary Jane Diehl, 18, of 
Canfield, Ohio, was awarded $1,000 
and a trip to Paris as winner in the 
Misses and Mrs. division for ages 18-21. 
Cheryl Ann Little, 15, of San Antonio, 
Texas, was winner in the Teen division 


for ages 14-17, and received $600, plus 
a one-week vacation tour of United 
States historical spots. Frances Wargo, 
13, of Bellaire, Texas, won in the "Tween 
division for ages 10-13 and was awarded 
$400, plus a similar vacation tour of 
the United States. 

Miss Diehl, who is majoring in home 
economics at the Ohio State University, 
made a brown and white herringbone 
wool suit finished with a raccoon collar. 

Cheryl Ann Little, who plans to be- 
come a sewing teacher, made a trim 
black-and-white-check, box-jacket suit 
with a red lining. 

Frances Wargo made a soft green 
wool sheath and “popover” top of moss 
green and auburn plaid. 


Outlook Conference 

The 38th National Agricultural Out- 
look conference was held last month in 
Washington, D.C. Extension service 
economists and home management spe- 
cialists participated along with repre- 
sentatives of the USDA’s marketing, 
research, foreign agriculture, forestry, 
commodity stabilization, and federal 
extension services. 

Topics discussed included national 
and_ international economics outlook, 
longtime agricultural trends and imme- 
diate outlook for agriculture. Specific 


agricultural commodities were also dis- 
cussed. 


Dietitians Meet 

The 43rd annual meeting of the 
American Dietetic Association was held 
October 18-21 in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Members of the Association gathered to 
hear and discuss the latest trends in 


nutrition, diet therapy, food technology, 
administration, educational methods. 


DATES TO REMEMBER... 


DECEMBER 


2 Pan American Health Day 
7 National Civil Defense Day 
21 Winter Begins 
25 Christmas Day 
31 New Year's Eve 


JUNE, 1961 


27-30 52nd annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

JULY, 1961 


30-August 3. 15th | convention, American 
School Food Service Association, Denver, 
Colorado 


OCTOBER, 1961 


10-13. Annual meeting of National Home Dem- 
onstration Agents’ A iation, Bost 
Massachusetts 


in your loose-leaf notebook ! 
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Yours FREE 


Right from the test kitchens 
of a leading home economist 


(HOW TO DO IT...HOW TO TEACH IT) 


You and your students will benefit from 
this up-to-date, tested teacher lesson 
plan. 6 full pages! 6 comprehensive 
recipes. Laboratory Procedure and 
Quiz Period included for Students! 
Here’s the latest handy teaching aid . .. LOW-TEMPERATURE 


MEAT-COOKERY TECHNIQUES, KITCHEN BOUQUET wants you 
to have this exciting leaflet . . . ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


It not only answers countless questions on low-tem- 
perature meat cookery, but also tells you how to serve 
meats that are nutritious . . . flavorful and crisp crusted 
with the rich brown surface everybody loves . . . yet 
cooked at a low temperature! Don’t miss this helpful 
teaching material. Measures 844" x 11". Keep it handy 


KITCHEN BOUQUET 
Used by Good Cooks and Chefs for over 80 Years 
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Mail coupon in Service 
Section and get ALL 
7 helpers FREE! 


; 
| 
id 
$249. 9 
low 
Low-Temperature 
/ | MODERN MEAT COOKERY 
|! POULTRY COOKERY | 
BRUSH wears |) 
brown 
) bottle of 
BOUQUET 
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* a Co-ed COORDINATE 
See “HOLIDAY DOUBLE-DECKER,” Co-ed, p. 6 


T HOLIDAY time, most families plan for get-togethers. 
These occasions we all enjoy remembering and we 
continue to keep them alive through the years. Parents, as 
well as teen-agers, enjoy planning for special festivities, no 
matter how hectic some of the last-minute details may be. 
Holiday experiences, shared together, can become a source 
of pleasure for young and old alike, and they help to punc- 
tuate and enliven our routine patterns of living. 

“Holidays enjoyed together develop family traditions, 
and these traditions give a teeling of family continuity and 
strength,” says Jane Mayer, in the informative booklet, 
Getting Along in the Family. “Many customs, of course, 
grow up which have no connection with holidays, and these, 
too, serve to give family members that feeling of growth 
and continuance and _ stability. Each family develops _ its 
own traditions, according to the kind of family which it is 

. . we can often grow with our traditions, but they must 
also grow with us, so that they do not force us into a way 
of living which belongs, not to us, but to someone else.” 

This 44-page booklet, put out by the Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City, is available for 60 cents a copy. The author discusses 
important phases of family life, including the many shared 
interests, the birthdays, festivities, and holidays which 
families enjoy together. 

“Shared family interests,’ we are reminded, “need not 
always be those which involve fun. Sometimes some of the 
most serious family projects can draw a family close to- 
gether and make the members feel their interdependence 
and need of one another.” The writer uses “moving” as an 
example, and suggests how children of different ages can 
participate in such an undertaking without being made to 
feel that they are being transplated to a new environment 
against their wills. All sorts of family events are discussed 


—from the highlights and holidays to the inevitable conflicts 
among the generations. 

Family customs and the spirit of winter festivities need 
never be limited strictly to the holidays nor to just one 
holiday. In an article, “Traditions Are for All Year Round,” 
published in House Beautiful, December, 1959, Marian 
Carter Lewis notes that “there are 364 days besides Christ- 
mas just waiting to be highlighted by some special event. 
. . . With five children in our family, we are cultivating 
quite a sizeable crop of customs. Every family likes picnics, 
so we picnic, not indiscriminately, but with a plan. Every 
Saturday noon, each of the three older children in turn asks 
a friend for lunch. This becomes quite an event, for the 
hostess of the day picks the menu, as well as the guests.” 

This family also makes a “tradition” of Sunday after- 
noons in the winter. “We all gather together for tea before 
the fire,” writes Mrs. Lewis. “This is a family time, no 
friends are allowed. The little ones use the coffee table and 
their own tea set. . . . The afternoons when school is over 
are crowded with activities (for the older girls), yet we 
still have our special afternoon together.” 

The feeling of family festivities and customs can indeed 
continue throughout the year, even in the busiest of families. 

Another writer, Eleanor Graham Vance, relates how her 
family captures this capacity for fun and companionship. 
In an article, “It Doesn't Cost a Fortune to Have Fun,” 
published in the April, 1958, issue of the American Home, 
Mrs. Vance writes: “Sometimes we hear people talk wist- 
fully about the “good old days’ when there were sewing 
bees, taffy pulls, and neighborhood barn dances. It seems 
to me we not only still have the pep to enjoy those things 
but a lot of new forms of entertainment as well—and I don’t 
simply mean the movies and TV.” 

(Continued on page 14) 


Happy Families Work and Play Together 


Specialists suggest activities all age groups can enjoy 
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Coats and Clark, Inc 
Sweater is trimmed with skirt fabric, scrolls carried around 
back of neck. Consult pattern books for this and other ideas. 


HAT single garment can be a blouse, a sport jacket, 

an evening jacket, a bed jacket, a light coat, a costume 
refurbisher? What single garment can go skating, dancing, 
to school, or where will you? A sweater of course. And since 
we all wear them and can't have too many of them, why not 
trim one for a Christmas present? In addition to the ideas 
shown on this page, here are a few more suggestions. 

From your dress fabric, cut bias strips 1% inches wide. 
Estimate for neckline and down the front, allowing for cov- 
ering buttons and button holes. Use double the length of 
bias so that, finished on both sides, the bias strips can be 
easily attached to your sweater and also easily removed. 
Thus, you can quickly baste bias on the sweater, remove 
for dry cleaning, or change decoration for another costume. 

Colored rickrack braid going from the front to the back 
can be most effective. Try two shades of green, or yellow 
and red, on a black or white sweater. 

Look up scraps from last winter's black sheath. Cut bias 
1: inches wide and form three arrows on each side of the 
front. Space unevenly for an interesting design. 

Cut out the embroidered design from a linen outfit and 
scatter it on a sweater. If you cut close, the design won't 
fray, and can be attached securely by garment hemming. 

Line a black sweater with red chiffon. Remove buttons 
and close up button holes and button area with a one-inch 
braid stitched to the sweater. Add three sets of frogs. 

Using glasses of various sizes, cut circles of fabric. 
Arrange them on the upper right and the lower left of 
sweater. If you make circles double, they can easily be re- 
moved. 

Chantilly lace attached to a collared sweater makes it 
festive. Lace may be tinted to match an outfit. 

Brighten up a black sweater with zebra or leopard print 
silk. Use sequin and glittery braids for a holiday effect. 


Mrs. Palmer was a clothing teacher at Stamford (Conn.) 
H. S. At present, she is a consultant on adult education. 
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Trim a Sweater 
for Christmas 


A short project which gives lasting pleasure 
BY CECILE PALMER 


Make monogram with ‘*” soutache braid, hand or machine 
stitched. Right: nylon lace is used. Both, Wright’s Trims. 


Line a sweater with print 
to match dress, or cut out 
design and applique; stitch 
around outline, leaving an 
opening for padding. Both 
ideas from the Singer Co. 


Using an inexpensive boat neck sweater, apply sequins by the 
yard in scroll design. Commercial patterns are available. 


Trim is Wright's nylon 
lace and tape combina- 
tion. Is easy to apply. 
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CARE OF THE MACHINE 


A sewing machine requires care and conditioning. When 
the machine is not in use, let the presser foot down on a 
scrap of cloth to help the tension stay at proper adjust- 
ment and to take up excess oil; cover the machine. When 
storing machine for several months, remove dust and lint, 
then oil to prevent rust damages caused by moisture-holding 
lint. 

Proper cleaning is important. The bobbin case is a favor- 
ite lodging place for dust and lint. Remove it and clear 
away all foreign matter. 

Refer to your instruction booklet for points to oil. You 
will find oiling points in such places as the bobbin winder. 
near the bobbin case, on the head of the machine, inside 
the face plate, and underneath the machine. Automatic 
machines will also need oiling around the zigzag mechanism. 
Apply a drop of oil in each of the holes. The gears require 
lubrication rather than oiling. Follow directions in your 
instruction book. 

After cleaning and oiling, test machine for correct ten- 
sion pressure and stitch adjustment. 


CONVENIENT STORAGE 


There are several ways of creating storage space in a 
corner near the sewing machine. One of the simplest is to 
mount shelves on the wall and conceal them with draperies. 
Hang draw rods from the ceiling about two or three feet 
from the wall and carry the drape around to the wall. Or 
conceal the front with louvre shutters or a bamboo roller 
shade. Or build a two-door wardrobe about seven feet tall, 
three-and-one-half feet wide and two feet deep. Divide it 
into two sections: a vertical section for the ironing board 
and garments awaiting completion, and an adjustable shelf 
section. 

Mount corkboard or pegboard on inside of doors to hang 
scissors and other essentials. 


CORRECT POSTURE 


“Sitting tall” when you sew helps prevent fatigue. Place 
the chair so that you can sit directly in front of the 
machine. Sit close. Rest your arms lightly so that you can 
guide the fabric easily. Spread your fabric on the leaf 
of the machine and hold the bulk of it in your lap. 

If you are using a knee control, try to press the upper 
part of your leg, not your knee, against the control. Keep 
both feet flat on the floor. If you are using a foot control, 
place the control 4 to 6 inches from the point where your 
right foot rests comfortably. You then reach out with the 
right foot, resting your heel on the floor, with the front of 
your foot both on the foot rest and the control lever, In 
this position it is easy to press down on the lever to control 
the speed of the machine. 


me 3 Hints to Enhance 


Sewing Pleasure 
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Planning Family Meals at y 


It's a trick to juggle festivities 


with budgeting and keep the nutritional balance 


BY IVA BENNETT 


HOPPING for special holiday foods often takes a big 

chunk out of the weekly food budget. Menus should be 
carefully planned and shopping lists should be checked 
to eliminate non-essential items and to be sure the basic 
food requirements have been met. 

Food takes on a festive air with just a bit of colorful 
garnish, homemade table decorations, and foods which 
carry out the holiday colors. The food does not need to be 
elaborate. Wise use of a bit of chopped parsley, a few 
cranberries, or maraschino cherries will add the highlight 
needed to make your Christmas and New Year's tables 
attractive and gay. These colorful foods—plentiful in season 
—will not throw the food budget off balance. 

The smart food shopper does the very best buying job 
with the money available, within the limits of her time and 
energy. It is usually wiser to go to the store and select the 
items carefully rather than to order by telephone. Always 
remember that you will pay more for food delivered, even 
though there is no charge for delivery, as such. It may be 
easier, but eliminates comparison of products and prices. 

How you buy foods and what foods you buy will be 
influenced by many things, namely: the size of your family, 
your family income, whether or not you as the homemaker 
also go to business, your storage space, and whether you 
have a freezer. 

Eating patterns have changed greatly in the last two 
decades. Fewer people are working at heavy labor, so more 
people need to eat foods that are lower in calories. The 
average American diet contains about forty per cent fat, 
which is thought to be too much, by many leading nutrition 
authorities, When buying and preparing foods, select low 
fat items and use fats sparingly. A booklet called Money 
\ianagement—Your Food Dollar, prepared by the Household 
Finance Corporation, contains practical information on how 
to spend your food money wisely. 

It is important to learn the rules of good nutrition and 
then revise your thinking and habits as nutrition scientists 
prove new theories. As you make your menus for several 
days in advance, jot items down and check your supplies 
on hand. When making out your menus, keep in mind the 
basic food requirements for each member of your family. 

Mrs. Bennett is supervising nutritionist, Bureau of Nutrition, 
New York City Department of Health, and nutrition con- 
sultant on Practical’s staff. 


In order to meet the nutrition standards of the National 
Research Coucil, plan to include the following each week: 


Your Weekly Food Plan for Two Adults 
Weekly For Two 


Milk 2 cups a day. Use whole, 7 qts. 
skim, or non-fat dry, evap- 
orated (skim or whole), 
yogurt, buttermilk 


Food Daily Per Person 


Meat, Fish Two (4-6 oz. cooked) serv- 7-10 Ibs. 
Povltry ings 
Eggs 3-4 per week 6-8 eggs 
Bread and 3 or more servings 2 loaves 
Cereal Enriched or whole grain 1 box 
Vegetables 2 or more servings including 5-6 Ibs. 

dark green leafy or deep 

yellow colored 

Potatoes one a day 3-5 Ibs. 
Fruits 2 or more servings—one of 

which is orange, grapefruit, 12-15 Ibs. 

or 4-6 oz. juice, or other or 


high Vitamin C fruit 56 oz. juice 


Other Fruits 3-4 Ibs. 
and Vegetables 2-4 Ibs. 
Fats Use salad and cooking oils 1 pt. 


for essential fatty acids 


This is the basic weekly food allowance for two. More 
foods may be added as your calorie allowance and food 
budget permit. Be sure to include those foods which will 
carry out the holiday spirit. Plan menus for all of your 
meals and festive entertaining around the basic rules of 
good nutrition. Keep fruit and nut bowls well filled. When 
friends drop in, do not urge them to each rich, high calorie 
foods. Thin slices of fruit cake with coffee or wine are 
ample, and your guests will appreciate your thoughtfulness. 

Food which has been properly canned and frozen has 
approximately the same nutritive value as the non-processed 
food. However, some of the “heat and serve” main dishes 
and other foods do not always furnish the nutritive values 
found in a similar product prepared entirely at home. The 
way food is stored at home and at the store greatly influ- 
ences the nutrient content, Food, the Year Book of Agri- 
culture, 1959, has excellent chapters on freezing, canning, 
and storing food at home, and on conserving nutritive values. 

Be a penny-wise food shopper. A few cents saved here 
and there, soon adds up to a dollar. It takes careful training 
and skill and should be a challenge to everyone. Why pay 
more, when you can get something equally good for less? 


continues after insertion of & -ED) 
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Suggestions for " using this 


Issue of Co- ed i 


La 


Home and Family Relationships 

1. Discuss possibilities for using “The Joy of Giving,” 
by John Greenleaf Whittier (page 5), in homes during the 
holiday season. 

2. Suggest that students read “The Heirloom,” by Cath- 
erine Marshall (page 9); then talk about problems and feel- 
ings of adopted children. How may parents and other family 
members help chosen children feel that they belong to the 
family unit? 

3. Why did Ann Loomis place a high value upon the 
locket described in “The Heirloom”? Ask students to de- 
scribe other heirlooms. What is their significance in family 
life? 

4. Play-act a scene from “The Heirloom” with emphasis 
on the roles of Mother and Father. Discuss ways that parents 
may help their children to feel the solidarity of the family 
unit. 

5. Ask students to describe family projects and traditions, 
such as the family dinner party (page 6) in which all family 
members are involved. Have students report on some of the 
traditions described in “Happy Families Work and Play 
Together,” in Practical (page 5). 

6. Discuss the celebration of Christmas in Gerta Van 
Zijk’s family in Holland (page 34). Compare with the tra- 
ditional Christmas in this country. 


Consumer Education 

Ask students to read “Giving Calls for Genius” (page 
13) before having a class discussion on Christmas shopping. 
Set up criteria for selection of gifts for various individuals. 

2. Study the photographs of Christmas gifts suggested for 
men (pages 16-17). Which article is frequently selected? 
What articles are most appreciated by men? 

3. Discuss approximate cost of each gift shown in “Gifts 
for You” on page 19, and “For Ladies Only” on pages 14 
and 15. 

4. Ask students to bring to class ideas and pictures of 
things to decorate the house for Christmas and New Year's. 
See the photographs of angels, silvery tree, and New Year's 
honeycomb centerpiece on page 32. 


Personal Development 


1. When discussing figure problems, the question, “How 
can I stick to a diet?” frequently arises. For suggestions refer 
students to “Beauty Box” (page 36). 

2. Ask students to read “Scents and Sensibility” (pages 
26-27), then make a list of do’s and don'ts for bathing. Have 
class discussion on bathing and the use of deodorants and 
perfumes. 

3. Suggest that students read “She Brings Good News” 
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L the classroom 
(page 10), then discuss Irene Lindgren’s experience as a 
Home Economist. 

4. Suggest that students read “Cheering Squad” (page 30) 
and note the achievements of Cheryl Ann Little and Ginger 
Hulet. 

5. Students might test their knowledge of Christmas carols 
by working the crossword puzzle on page 40. 

6. For girls’ and boys’ opinions on “the Ideal Parents” 
see pages 38-39. 


Clothing and Textiles 


1. Show how the old-fashioned needlework sampler, 
Co-ed’s cover, may be attractively mounted for use at home. 
Ask students to check magazines and stores for other sampler 
themes, then estimate cost of supplies for making a sampler. 
Demonstrate the basic embroidery stitches used on samplers. 

2. Refer to situations described in “The Heirloom” (page 
9) where Susie borrowed Ann’s clothing. Discuss the pros 
and cons of borrowing clothing. 

3. Note the new fiber, Rovana, used in the artificial Christ- 
mas tree on page 32. 


Foods and Nutrition 


1. After students have read “Holiday Double-Decker” 
(pages 6-8), discuss in class the two holiday party plans 
presented by Co-ed. Write the menus on the chalkboard. 
Suggest menu variations. 

Ask students to check newspaper advertisements or 
stores for food prices, then estimate the cost of “Holiday 
Double-Decker.” 

3. Appoint a committee to demonstrate the method of 
making crepe paper balloons which appear over the fireplace 
(page 7). Suggest other inexpensive decorations for a New 
Year's Eve party. 

4. Suggest that students try some of the recipes (page 8) 
at home. They might also bring to class their own favorite 
holiday recipes. 

5. Ask a student to report to the class on “Planning Fam- 
ily Meals at Holiday Time,” in Practical (page 8). 

6. Appoint a committee to prepare a bulletin board dis- 
play of Christmas gift packaging (page 12). 

7. Demonstrate how to package candy and cookies for 
gilt giving. Note the inexpensive ways shown in “Surprise 
Package” (page 12), such as the mix-and-match idea of 
wrapping—one half of the box in a solid-color paper, the 
other in a print. (This is a good use of leftover items.) 

8. For scientific information on candy making, refer to 
“The Traditional Art of Candy Cookery,” in Practical (page 
10). 

9. Students may enjoy making a Dutch Christmas special, 
“Speculaus,” for their families (page 34). 
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* a Co-ed COORDINATE 
See “SURPRISE PACKAGE,” Co-ed, p. 12 


UGARPLUM visions dance in youthful heads, popcorn 
balls hang from sweet trees, peppermint canes peep 
from stockings at the fireplace. Candy-pulling starts in the 
kitchen, It is Christmas and the spirit of giving prevails. 
Candy is the universal gift, acceptable to all. It is the 
gift for any giver—glamorous and luxurious or modest and 
quiet. It is the welcomed gift evoking nostalgic memories 
of past pleasures and creating its own new joys. Candies, 
when made at home, carry a special meaning. Someone 
cared enough to make them. 
To give candy is a pleasure for the giver and the 
recipient. To make candy is a creative experience for the 
entire family. 


Kinds of Candy 

Most authorities cite two general types of candies— 
crystalline, such as fondant and tudge, and non-crystalline, 
such as brittles and caramels. Perhaps, because sugar refin- 
ers have improved the fineness of granulated and confec- 
tioners’ sugar, another general type should be acknowledged. 
This third type would include those candies where (1) 
the sugar does not go into solution or where (2) the sugar 
used did not reach either a crystalline or non-crystalline 
state. An uncooked candy made of confectioners’ sugar 
would fall into the first class and a candied citrus peel 
would fall into both classes, 

In crystalline candies, small sugar crystals, fine enough 
to be velvety on the tongue, are desired. In non-crystalline 
candies, no sugar crystals are desired. 

Consequently the art of candy cookery is one of learning 
how to obtain the desired sugar crystals for certain candies 
and knowing how to avoid crystallization altogether in other 
candies. It is an art of proper preparation and _ storage. 
It is also a decorative art—one of making beautiful candies, 
serving them exquisitely, and packing handsome gifts. 


Miss Patterson is director of the Domino Sugar Bowl 
Kitchen, American Sugar Refining Coimpany, New York. 


Crystal Control 

The crystallization and non-crystallization of candies is 
dependent upon many factors. An experienced candymaker 
knows that these factors are controllable, and that when 
properly handled, they will bring marked success. Some 
of the major factors governing crystallization include retar- 
dation by changing the nature of the sugar. This retar- 
dation can be brought about either by using an acid sub- 
stance such as cream of tartar, vinegar or lemon juice, 
or by using corn syrup. The use of an acid produces invert 
sugar—glucose and levulose—which controls the formation 
of very fine crystals. This inversion of sucrose occurs rapidly 
during cooking and slowly upon standing, being known as 
the ripening process. The use of corn syrup provides 
dextrins and leads to small crystalline structure. 

Crystal control is also influenced by the water used in 
candymaking. Soft or distilled water gives excellent results. 
On the other hand, the hard waters of some communities 
represent a hazard to the candymaker and she will do well 
to remove the hardness or to provide herself with a bottle 
of distilled water for candymaking, particularly when using 
acid substances to control candy crystals. 


The 
Traditional 
Art of 
Candy 
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How scientific procedures 
assure success 


Temperature Control 


Accurate controls for cooking candy to the proper 
degree of supersaturation of the sugar solution and 
to the proper temperature for beating can only be 
provided by an accurate candy thermometer. The best 
results can be obtained with a paddle-type thermom- 
eter with markings indicating 2-degree gradations. 
In general, a candy thermometer reading from 100° 
to 310°F. is adequate for most candymaking. How- 
ever, those who plan to dip chocolates are advised 
to acquire a thermometer which will register as low 
as 80°F. The accuracy of any thermometer should 
be checked occasionally—when held in vigorously boil- 
ing water, the mercury column should reach 212°F. 
at sea level. Candymakers are advised that the lower 
pressures of high altitudes affect temperature readings. 
At least one candymaking authority recommends sub- 
tracting roughly two degrees from the suggested 
thermometer readings for every thousand feet above 
sea level. 

No discussion of the cold-water test seems neces- 
sary, other than to state that the charts are sometimes 
in disagreement and human deviation exists in judging 
what are soft, firm, hard, or extra-hard balls. The 
use of a candy thermometer will help to prevent “sad” 
results which are a waste of time and materials. 

Adequate temperature control is influenced by the 
equipment used. It is advisable to use heavy, deep 
saucepans with bottoms the same size as the burner 
being used. This will give even heat distribution. 
For beating divinity or seafoam it is advisable to 
use bowls whch will neither cool too quickly nor 
hold heat too long. 


Amount and Quality of Agitation 


Control of agitation of sugar crystals is important 
from the start to the finish of candymaking. Candy 
syrups should be stirred until the crystals dissolve— 
and this should be completed before the mixture boils. 
The sugar crystals on the edges of the pan must be 
removed. They can be washed down by covering the 
saucepan and allowing steam to condense and run 
down the side for a brief interlude, or they may be 
wiped away with a fork which has been wrapped 
with a dampened strip of clean, cotton cloth. 

Stirring, in general, should be minimized. Candy 
recipes should state the amount of stirring required 
and mention the time for doing it. 

Beating affects the crystalline structure. The recipe 
must state exactly when and how long it should be 
undertaken and the candymaker should follow it 
explicitly. 

Kneading is a variation of beating—it is undertaken 
when the candy mass can be handled. 


Atmospheric Conditions 


The weather dictates the day for candymaking. 
A clear cool day brings the best results. If candy is 
made when the humidity is high or during rain, the 
candymaker is advised to make an adjustment on the 
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subscriptions to Co-ed, to begin with the 


January 1961 issue. I understand that, with an order for 10 or more Co-ed 


Please enter my order for 


subscriptions, I shall receive my own desk copy of Practical Home Economics 


Teacher Edition of Co-ed each month without charge. 


() Tentative Order (may be 
revised). 


() Final Order (send bill later). 


Name 


(please print) 
School 


Street 


City 


Five or more subs to one address, 60¢ each. Orders for one to four subserip- 


tions filled by school year only. Price: $1.50 each per annum. 
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From CUTICURA 
Dept. PH-120, Box 64, Melrose, Mass. 


Please send me FREE professional sample of new CUTITONE and technical 
literature for my information. 


Name 


School 


Address 


Zone State. 
THIS IS A LABEL—PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT 
(253) PHE 


City 


12-60 


Grocery Store Products Co. 
Dept. K5P, West Chester, Pa. 


[] Please send one each of the 7 cooking and teaching aids listed in our ad- 
vertisement (page 3). 

[) One 2-ounce bottle of KITCHEN BOUQUET. 

C) KITCHEN BOUQUET Recipe Leaflets — copies. 


Title 


Name 


(please print) 
School 


Address 
City 


State. 
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Zone 


New Teaching Aids For The Table 
ONEIDA SILVERSMITHS, Oneida, New York 


Please send me: 
“Beauty for Your Table,” by Marian Marsh, Director of Oneida Table 
Planning Service, 6-page manual for teachers on sterling, silverplate and 
stainless flatware and hollowware, table etiquette, care of tableware and 
new melamine dinnerware by Oneida. 

_ Student’s version of Manual —— Quantity. 

Cooperative prices on silverware or stainless for classroom use. 
Detailed information about borrowing Oneida’s Table Service Demon- 
stration Kit. 

NAME = 

(please print) 


ADDRESS. 
CITY 


ZONE STATE 
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cooking temperature level. She may also dry her 
kitchen somewhat by using the oven to heat the room 
a little. She should see that candy is stored promptly 
and not allowed to stand under moist, warm con- 
ditions. 


Candy for Keeping 


Candy in general is best when stored in airtight 

CHOOSE YOUR containers in a cool place. In the case of fudge, 
airtight storage should be considered a part of its 
preparation. It should be held 24 to 72 hours before 
TEACHING AIDS use in order to allow the optimum smoothness of 
texture to develop. Occasionally a candymaker would 

like a candy to form an outside crust. In this event, 
4 4 more open storage is advisable. Under any circum- 

from this special big should not store moist creamy candies in 
the same airtight container with hard candies of any 


business-sponsored kind; the moisture displacement will cause the cream 


candy to dry and the hard candy to become sticky. 


. . 
teaching aids Candy for Giving 

Whether candy is being given informally to a 
° neighbor or being wrapped as an elegant gift for the 
section woman who has everything, a few pains taken to 
make a gift attractive will please the candymaker and 

her friends. 
on Audio-visual Candy boxes, bonbon and patty cups, kiss paper, 
waxed paper liners, box dividers, and padding are 
items which can be purchased from a confectioners’ 
supply house or from a specialty mail-order concern. 
Plastic boxes in circles and hearts, apothecary jars 
and tin boxes are also available. Cellophane papers 
in color and with seasonal designs enhance gifts. 
CUT OUT Paper doilies in all sizes are useful—they can be 
trimmed and pasted to the edge of boxes. By observa- 
AND MAIL tion of the packing of commercial candy boxes, any 
candymaker can learn tricks of the trade to use in 
YOUR COUPONS arranging candies and in alternating kinds of candies 
and colored cups. 

The secrets of the art of candymaking are really 
TODAY principles of science and design—they can be mastered 
with study and practice. As the skills are developed, 
TO: the candymaker will find herself giving more and 
more pleasure to everyone around her. 


materials... 


Crystalline Candies 
Fondant Candies and Bonbons 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 3 cups granulated 1 cup water 


sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 
TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED Hi teaspoon cream of extract 
Food coloring, optional 


33 West 42nd Street Combine sugar, cream of tartar, and water in saucepan. 
Place over low heat and stir until dissolved. Cover; 
New York 36, New York boil 3 minutes. Remove cover and boil to 240°F. or 
soft ball stage. Keep sides of pan free of sugar crystals 
by wiping with damp cheesecloth. Pour onto lightly 
buttered platter. Cool to 110°F. or lukewarm. Beat and 
stir until creamy, about 4 minutes. Blend extract into 
candy. Tint with food coloring as desired. Knead to a smooth 
mass, Store in tightly covered jar at least 24 hours. Form 
into bonbons and place on waxed paper to set. 

If desired, candies can be glazed. Melt 2 cups fondant 
in double boiler to 172-174°F. With a fork, dip candies 
in melted fondant and place on waxed paper. If fondant 


becomes thick, add a little hot water. Yield: U4 Ibs. candy. 
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Dreamy Divinity 


3% cups granulated sugar 2/3 cup water 
1 cup light corn syrup 3 egg whites, stiffly 
44 teaspoon salt beaten 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract 
Food coloring, optional 


Combine sugar, corn syrup, salt, and water. Place 
over low heat, stirring constantly until sugar dis- 
solves. Boil, without stirring, to 265°F. or hard ball 
stage. Keep crystals from forming on side of pan by 
wiping with damp cloth as necessary. Pour hot syrup 
in slow steady stream over egg whites, beating constantly. 
Continue beating until candy cools and holds shape when 
dropped from spoon. Add extract and mix. Use coloring 
to tint any desired pastel color. Drop by spoonfuls onto 
buttered surface. Yield: 2 Ibs. or about 60 pieces divinity. 


Non-Crystalline Candies 
Old-Fashioned Peanut Brittle 


2 tablespoons butter 4 teaspoon salt, 


or margarine optional 
2 cups salted peanuts 3 cups granulated 
sugar 


Melt butter or margzrine in small saucepan over low 
heat. Add peanuts and salt, allow to warm. Place sugar 
in large heavy skillet over low heat. Stir continuously 
until sugar caramelizes. When a golden brown color, 
stir peanuts into syrup quickly. Pour onto buttered sur- 
face. Press out into thin sheet. Cool; break into pieces. 


Yield: 1% Ibs. Brittle. 


Other Candies 


Surprise Candies 


1 egg white 14 teaspoon salt 
tablespoon water 1 Ib. confectioners’ 

1, teaspoon almond 10-X powdered 
extract sugar 

1 teaspoon vanilla 2 tablespoons butter or 
extract margarine, melted 


Food coloring, optional 


Combine egg white, water, extracts, and salt. Stir halt 
of sugar into mixture. Add melted butter or margarine 
and several drops of coloring, if desired; blend well 
Stir remaining sugar into mixture until desired con- 
sistency is reached. Knead smooth. Shape into candies 
and place on waxed paper to set. Decorate as desired 
Store in airtight container. Yield: 1 Ib. 


Candied Grapefruit Peel 


1 cup water 

2 teaspoons salt food coloring, optional 

2 cups granulated granulated sugar for 
sugar coating 


3-4 grapefruit 


Remove grapefruit peel in wedges; cut peel in thin 
strips about 2%” long. Cover 1 quart peel with water 
and salt. Boil 30 minutes; drain. Cover with water 
again and simmer 15 minutes. Change water; boil 15 
minutes longer. Drain. Combine 2 cups sugar and 1 cup 
water and cook to 232-234°F. or thread stage. If desired, 
tint with 7 drops yellow and 1 drop green food coloring. 
Add peel and simmer slowly 30 minutes. Drain well, 
roll in granulated sugar until well coated; shake to re- 
move excess sugar. Dry on cake racks several hours. 
Store in tightly covered container. Yield: about % lb. peel. 


Note: Candied orange peel can be prepared by 
above recipe. The third boiling should be eliminated 
since orange peel is less bitter than grapefruit peel. 
Use red and yellow food coloring to tint orange. 
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Director of Education 

Personal Products Corporation 

Box 6052-12, Milltown, N. J. 

Please send me the following free material on menstrual hygiene from the 
makers of MODESS@® Sanitary Napkins and Belts and Teen-Age by Modess: 


copies “Growing Up and Liking It” for students 
“Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene” for teachers 


—___... 35mm color filmstrip “Confidence Because You Understand Menstrua- 
tion,” for all girls 14 and older, with accompanying Teacher's Guide 
by Metjiraw-Hill. (Yours to keep.) 


_with sound without sound 


Circle speed desired: 33 1/3, 45, 78 


Name. 


(please priat) 
State 


(245) PHE 12-60 


(Offer good only in U S.A. and Canada) 


Director of Education 

Personal Products Corporation 

Box 6052-12, Milltown, N. J. 

Please send me the new 16mm. color film for girls 11 to 14, “It’s Wonderful 


Being A Girl,’ on free loan. Allow 6 wecks for delivery. 


(please print) 


Course___.— 


Sc hool 


State 


(Offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada) 
(246) PHE 12-60 


Practical Home Economics 
Teacher Edition of Co-ed 


33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


There are __. home economists on my staff. 


Please send ___. FREE extra copies of this September's Coupon Service 
Section so that each home economist can order the teaching materials she needs 


individually. 


Name 
(please print) 
School om: 
Street 
City Zone Siate. 


(255) PHE 12-60 


MARTHA LOGAN’S BOOKLET, “PLEASE WITH PORK” 


. . . 24 pages containing over 70 recipes for fresh and 
cured pork. Includes bacon, ham, and picnic recipes .. . 
also chart of retail cuts. 


Please send me __._. copies of Martha Logan's Book- 
let, “Please with Pork.’ Mail to: 

MARTHA LOGAN, DEPT. M.L., SWIFT & COMPANY 

BOX 2021, Chicago 9, til. 


OFFER GOOD IN U. 8. A. ONLY 


PLEASE PRINT 
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Co-ed 


is the first and only 
magazine expressly 
designed for the 

home economics students 


in your classes. 


Each issue is written 

to appeal 

to teen-age interests... 
each specifically prepared 
to enrich and up-date 

the homemaking program 
in junior and senior high. 


Do the girls in your class 
receive each issue? 


More than 350,000 teen-age 
home economics students 


now subscribe! 


Just fill out coupons 
and mail them today to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 


Happy Families 
(Continued from page 5) 


Mrs. Vance feels that the capacity for fun can and 
should be cultivated and that there are a great many 
free amusements of which city-dwelling families, in 
particular, should take advantage. She mentions regu- 
lar visits to art galleries, zoos, botanical gardens, mu- 
seums, stores, radio stations, and the like. In small 
communities, she suggests that families remember how 
much fun it is to take walks in the woods or in the 
country. She also offers the idea that picnics need 
not be limited to summer. “Snow is no deterrent,” 
writes Mrs. Vance, “to anyone who knows how to 
make a fire with damp wood (a little kerosene will 
do the trick) and a menu can have many variations, 
so long as it doesn’t contain anything that needs too 
many last-minute preparations. Hot cocoa, and soup, 
hot potato salad, bacon, frankfurters, and kabobs are 
good suggestions.” 


Challenge to Leisure 


How families can utilize, plan and share their lei- 
sure hours is the theme of a free publication, Leisure 
Time, put out by the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, New York. 

“Family life,” the authors admit, “is a challenge 
to leisure, because most young families today, and 
young members in particular, seem to have too much 
to do, too many interests. . . . Someone once said 
that there are only three age groups: the very young, 
the very old, and all the busy, active people in be- 
tween. Most of us are in the busy group.” This 
publication suggests ways to budget time for leisure 
and recreation. It also suggests many activities which 
are fun and worthwhile in one’s own community. It 
includes ideas for hobbies, too, and makes suggestions 
for creative pursuits that can be done alone, in the 
family, or with other families in the community. 

Whole families joined other families for recreation 
and creative activities in the early days of our na- 
tion’s history. As Dorothy Barclay pointed out in the 
September 20, 1959, issue of the New York Times 
Magazine: “Back in the days when America was young, 
what little fun people had time for was most often 
shared by the whole family. Parents and children 
worked together and played together, too. On special 
occasions, whole groups of families gathered to have 
a good time: parents of varying ages, boys and girls 
of school age, toddlers, even babies in baskets.” 

An excellent approach to planning programs for 
mixed age groups can be found in Family Activities 
with Other Families, a booklet published by the Na- 
tional Board, Young Women’s Christian Association. 
It is available for 75 cents a copy from the National 
Y.W.C.A., 600 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
This publication was prepared to help organize activi- 
ties which a number of families enjoy together, and 
it describes characteristics and interests of different 
age groups which can be helpful to the leader in 
charge of planning programs. 

“When we speak of family activities,” the author 
says, “we may have in mind the things that a mother, 
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more 
inferiority 
complexions 


Cuticura develops new 
medicated astringent 
skin-toned acne formula 


NEW 


( utitone 


for instant 
blemish 
control 


and others, such as art activities, swims, 
‘and camping trips, are increasingly 


group.” 


Anderson, Doug, 101 Best Party Quiz 


father, and children enjoy together, 
such as games, music, trips, backyard 
barbecues. At other times the term may 
be used by churches,  granges, 
Y.W.C.A.’s or Y.M.C.A.’s to describe a 
kind of program that a number of 
families enjoy together, such as the 
suppers that have been a traditional 
part of church or grange affairs. Re- 
cently some of these same activities 


being enjoyed by groups of families 
under the auspices of a community 


The author states that after whole 
families have participated in activities 
with other families under good leader- 
ship they can carry back their learnings 
to their own homes. When groups of 
families participate together, young 
people enjoy and broaden their under- 
standing of adults. 
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For treatment of ACNE PIMPLES 


New acne cause revealed 
Recent medical discoveries reveal not 
just one but two types of skin glands are 
chiefly responsible for causing teen-age 
pimples and acne. 

First and only acne medication 
New CUTITONE... created by Cuticura 
... is the first and only acne medication 
specifically formulated to deal with this 


dual problem. 


Works in new way 
Exclusive astringent Alchloral* and 
other medication control excessive flow 
of oil and perspiration— promote new 
tissue growth—tighten enlarged pores— 
check and protect against infection— 
conceal as they quickly help heal. 
8 leading skin specialists approve 

Outstanding results reported in clinical 
tests of 313 cases. And in comparative 


tests 9 out of 10 teen agers preferred 
new CUTITONE. 


Greaseless,pleasantly scentedCUTITONE 
is only 69¢ at leading drug counters. 


*Aichloral is Cuticura’s own name for 
Aluminum Chiorhydroxy Allantoinate 


See offer in coupon section 
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“Beauty for Your Table” by Marian 
Marsh, Dir. Oneida Table Planning Serv- 
ice. Free manual for teachers on sterling, 
silverplate, stainless flatware, and hollow- 
ware, table etiquette, care of tableware 
and new melamine dinnerware by Oneida. 
Student's version also available. 


Table-service demonstration kit—loaned 
as teaching aid. Complete with sample 
teaspoons of Oneida’s patterns, four flat- 
ware and dinnerware place settings, 
tablecloth, literature on history and tradi- 
tion of silverware, manufacturing, eti- 
quette, etc. Shipping charges one way. 
Cooperative prices for home-economics 
departments — on sterling, silverplate, 
stainless steel flatware and hollowware or 
melamine dinnerware for classroom dem- 
onstration purposes only. 


See coupon service 


section to order 


FEATURED ABOVE, to (1) Song of Autumn, 
(2) White Lily, (3) Sentimental (flatware), (4) Coro- 
nation (dinnerwore). 


Oneida Silversmiths. 


(1) Community® Silverpiate & (2) Oneidacratt® Staintese 
(3) Heirtoom® Sterting (4) Oneida® Dinnerware Gommunity® Stainless 
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Ask your Frigidaire Dealer to show you and your students 


how 1961 Frigidaire washing action 
bathes deep dirt out without beating! 


NO BLADES, NO BEATING! NO LINT PROBLEM! 


Your Frigidaire Dealer will be happy 
to show you and your class the som- 
ersaulting Teddy Bear. It demon- 
strates the way Frigidaire Washer’s 
patented 3-Ring “Pump” Agitator 
gently turns each garment over and 
over entirely under water. At the 
same time, it sends suds-charged 
water through the fabric 330 times a 
minute. That’s how Frigidaire bathes 
deep dirt out without beating! 


Rated No. 1 by U.S. Testing Co., Inc., 
for all-around performance! In con- 
trolled laboratory tests, the Frigidaire 
Washer proved best of 6 leading 
automatic washers considering the 
following points: soil removal, lint 
removal, dryness of spin, automatic 
care of Wash and Wear fabrics, sim- 
plicity of use and flexibility, water 
used, washing time and current used. 
Report No. 66841, dated May 3, 1960. 


Exclusive Frigidaire 3-Ring ‘‘Pump’”’ Agitator— 
secret of ‘“‘Somersault’"’ Washing Action! Bathes 
out deep dirt—but never, never beats or pounds! 


New 1961 Frigidaire Washer dis- 
penses detergents, dyes and 
conditioners automatically! Just 
add liquid or powder bleach, de- 
tergent, fabric softener, water 
conditioner—even dye. The ma- 
chine dispenses them all at the 
right time. 


Floats Lint Away! Completely auto- 
matic. No messy lint traps toempty. 
Lint is automatically floated away 
through 90 lint exits, out of the tub 
and down the drain! 


New 1961 Frigidaire No-Vent 
Dryer—faster, safer than sun- 
shine! No venting—no plumbing! 
Exclusive Moisture-Minder re- 
moves moisture and lint auto- 
matically without expensive 
plumbing or venting! 


Custom Imperial WC1-61 Washer DCIF-61 No-Vent Electric Dryer 


— | 
One Dial Setting for 90% of the ‘= FRIG IDAIRE 
wash. Just set the Cycle Selector for PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


most laundering. Option controls for 
occasional special loads. ADVANCED APPLIANCES DESIGNED WITH YOU IN MIND 
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